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State Aid to Railways in Missouri. By John W. Million. 
(Economic Studies of the University of Chicago, No. IV.) The 
University of Chicago Press, 1896. — xiv, 264 pp. 

The aim of this study, says the preface, " is not ... to discuss the 
question of the advisability of state aid or control ; it is merely to 
present some information on state aid to railways that may be of 
value in the present discussion of similar questions." With this 
declaration before us, it is legitimate to consider how far the author 
has succeeded in attaining his object. 

From the very outset — for, curiously enough, such errors are far 
more common in the first than in any later chapter — the reader's 
attention is diverted by instances of the slipshod work of the writer. 
One may pardon numerous minor errors ; but, as regards work put 
forth under the auspices of a great university, the mantle of charity 
can hardly be stretched to cover such language as the following : 
"what makes the experience of New York so deprecable" (p. n); 
"the railway was transplanting the common highway " (p. 3); "the 
state was the only power, corporate or otherwise, that could issue 
bonds of a denomination large enough to secure the required capital " 
(p. 8) ; " it is not intended here, however, to connive at the partial 
repudiation " (p. 25). 

This looseness in the use of language is, moreover, closely con- 
nected with serious looseness of reasoning. On page 44, for example, 
appears the following sentence : 

The annexed table shows clearly that those states which left such work [the 
extension of railways, etc.'] to private enterprise had, according to the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the amount of taxable wealth in each, quite as ample 
railway accommodations in 1850 as the states which aided the railways and 
were not in debt for them. 

What does this mean ? Should the " not " be omitted ? Waiving 
this point, it is obvious that such an effort to gauge railway facilities 
is worthless, unless supplemented by a careful statement of the needs 
of each state concerned. Thus, while the table shows that Rhode 
Island had in 185 1 only .625 miles of railway for each $1,000,000 of 
wealth, while Connecticut had 3.55 miles, nobody will believe, from 
these statistics alone, that the needs of Connecticut were six times as 
well supplied. Furthermore, as regards the author's general conten- 
tion that the table affords a comparative measure of accommodations, 
which supports an argument for the superiority of non-aided railway 
development, it may be noted that among the states " not aiding " 
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three had percentages (on the above basis) lower than that of Rhode 
Island, while among those " aiding " only one fell below that figure. 
Finally, it may be suggested that a much more useful table — so far 
as throwing light on the merit of the policy of state aid is concerned 
— might be constructed by ascertaining for each state the ratio 
between the geographical inducement to build lines to reach the West 
and the topographical difficulty of doing so ! No explanation is 
given of the mechanism of this table ; and such apparent anomalies 
as the inclusion under the category " states not aiding " of Massachu- 
setts, which on page 27 is credited with having aided railways to the 
extent of $6,044,555, perplex and annoy the attentive reader. 

Part of Chapter I is devoted to " a cursory review of the experi- 
ments in other states " during the period 1806-50. This account, 
which is merely a compilation based mainly on a well-known series of 
articles (of doubtful value) in Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, has no 
value to the student ; while, from its incompleteness, it is absolutely 
misleading to the general reader. In fact, these articles seem to 
have misled the author himself. Thus, he says of Massachusetts 
that "the amount of $6,0.00,000 represents the limit of her railroad 
ventures" (p. 27 ; see also p. 44); whereas she later invested in a 
single line — the Hoosac Tunnel road — about $25,000,000. 

Upon the author's general conclusions concerning the results of 
state aid throughout the Union little dependence need be placed. 
Thus, he says : " We have seen that private parties laid out better 
lines of railways in Pennsylvania than the state government did. 
Private enterprise outran public activity in Massachusetts" (p. 226). 
In this unqualified form both these statements are certainly mislead- 
ing, and probably untrue. Again, he says : " The plans, systems or 
policies of state aid, as such, have all failed." Here we can only ask, 
after studying his book : Where is your proof ? Who is your 
authority ? 

The body of the book is devoted to a study — apparently careful, 
although the results are not always made clear — of internal improve- 
ments in Missouri. State aid practically began in 185 1, when bonds 
for $3,500,000 were granted to two roads. It was intended to build 
a general system radiating from St. Louis, and the scheme at first 
enjoyed the highest public favor. The climax of the policy of aid 
was reached in 1855, when the state thus gave away $11,000,000 ; 
and the last attempt to grant aid was made in i860. 

Up to that time, the author says, " there is indeed little evidence 
of corruption, . . . yet there is evidence of exceedingly loose manage- 
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ment and of some extravagance" (p. 122). In 1855, however, was 
introduced the notion of allowing the state's claims to become 
second liens on the various roads — an idea which bore bitter fruit 
in 1864-65, when the Northern Missouri Railway secured releases 
to the amount of $6,000,000 ; in 1867, when the same road secured 
a release from a second lien of $6,960,000 on paying $200,000 and 
promising to complete the road ; and in 1868, when the Pacific Rail- 
way secured a release from claims for over $1 1,000,000 for $5,000,000. 
Of this last transaction the author says : "The passage of the bill 
releasing the lien of the state was secured by a falsifying, mercenary 
committee from legislators, the majority of whom were as venal as 
the committee was mercenary" (p. 186). Again, in 1866, certain 
roads were sold, the state receiving $391,616 for lines which, says 
our author, had cost $6,478,070 and were worth about $3,000,000. 
Soon after an investigating committee reported that "there was 
collusion between the [state] commissioners and the ' ring ' " which 
bought the roads. 

Through her industrial experiments, Missouri, according to Mr. 
Million, as the result of incompetency and of "corruption of the 
most disreputable sort," "lost her financial honor" (pp. 224-28). 
For this conclusion we can have respect, since it appears to be based 
on first-hand investigations; and for accomplishing so much, along the 
lines laid down in his preface, the author has the thanks of students. 

Columbia University. "• "*. Day. 

Die ivirklicke Entstchung der Capitalien. Von Dr. Jur. Oscar 
Jurnitschek. Berlin, Puttkammer & Muhlbrecht, 1897. — 144 pp. 

In this monograph Dr. Jurnitschek attempts to refute the social- 
istic theory of capital and to formulate a rational theory of the 
origin of capital. The refutation derives its special value from the 
fact that it is based upon modern economic theory. Karl Marx is 
accepted as the authoritative exponent of theoretical socialism, and 
his fundamental propositions concerning capital are reviewed in 
order. The author strikes immediately at the very foundations of 
socialistic belief by denying that labor is the cause and measure of 
value. This denial is supported by such keen analysis and by such 
an array of illustrations that it is difficult to see what logical resource 
is left to the defender of the socialistic faith. 

The constructive part of the work is, perhaps, a trifle less satis- 
factory, partly because of the controversial spirit of the author. 



